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Publication Tips 


I 


B ECAUSE many of the _ photo- 
graphic aids formerly offered by 
the manufacturers have been lost to 
the exigencies of war, it might be well 
to recall one or two of the older aids 
in preparing sharp photographic ma- 
terial for reproduction. Photographs 
always lose some detail when they are 
rephotographed in preparing and en- 
graving. Accordingly, such photo- 
graphs should be prepared with a lit- 
tle extra density, a little extra black- 
ness to compensate for the loss of 
tone when the engraving is made. 


Two of the best aids in preparing 
such material are slow development, 
and the addition of a small amount of 
10 per cent potassium bromide to the 
paper developer. The slow develop- 
ment gives ample time for the chemi- 
cals to act upon the details of the 
photograph, and the addition to the 
potassium bromide solution tends to 
deposit deeper blacks which will lose 
less tone in the process of engraving. 


Commercial solutions of potassium 
bromide packaged by photographic 
manufacturers may be purchased, but 
it is less expensive, and just as easy, 
to prepare the solution in the school 
chemical laboratory. Such solutions 
usually are made by volume. In this 
case, it is necessary merely to add 10gm 
of potassium bromide to 90cc of water, 
or, if you work in the English system, 
5 ounces of the chemical to 45 ounces 
of water. 


The presence of potassium bromide 
in the original developer formula does 
not take the place of the additional 
potassium bromide solution which is 
put into the developer when it is pre- 
pared for final use. 


oe using the additional potassium 
bromide, we must look for two ef- 
fects. The first effect will be the slow- 
ing of the action of the developer, 
and at least one-half minute must be 
added to the developing time if the 
additional solution is used. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a developing time of from 
two and one-half to three minutes is 
best with developer to which potassium 
bromide has been added. Allowance 
for this must be made when the test 
strip is made. 


The second effect will be the depos- 
iting of deeper blacks and increased 
detail in the finished print. This, how- 
ever, will usually add to the brilliance 
of the print, and will assist in over- 
coming the “washed out” look that so 
many reproduced photographs have. 


There is some contention about the 
amount of potassium bromide solution 


to be added to the developer, but most 
authorities agree that a proportion of 
one to sixteen is about right; that is, 
about one-half ounce of the solution 
to each eight ounces of developer. 
Some who should know will not agree 
with these proportions, but a number 
of prize-winning photographers have 
used them successfully. 


II 
F@ the art student who is inter- 


ested in producing illustrations 
for the school publication, an inter- 
esting little booklet has been prepared 
by the X-Acto Crescent Products Co., 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. The booklet is entitled Twelve 
Technics for the Artist, Student and 
Teacher, and may be had for ten 
cents in coin upon application to the 
company. 

Although the chief value of the 
booklet is the fairly complete bibliog- 
raphy to be found on page sixteen, 
some valuable information may be 
gleaned by school artists and school 
art editors who are looking for ways 
to freshen and improve their illustra- 
tions. 

For example, on page one there is a 
short introduction to the use of 
scratchboard in preparing magazine il- 
lustrations. It is rather amazing that 
greater use of this material is not 
made by school publications, since it 
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is a relatively cheap and easy means 
for adding brilliance and attractiveness 
to the magazine. 

On page two, some material on the 
toned scratchboard is presented; and 
on both pages are to be found illustra- 
tions of some of the varied strokes 
used in preparing the work. 


On pages five and six, some sugges- 
tions are made about the making of 
stencils and the so-called “spatter-and- 
spray” work. While the possibilities 
for the school magazine are not too 
strong in these fields, some ingenious 
use of them might be made. An alert 
art editor, for instance, might be able 
to develop some attractive illustration 
silhouettes from suggestions made in 


the booklet. 


On page nine, mention is made 
about the ancient art of making wood- 
cuts, and this might be used to ad- 
vantage by the school magazine. Very 
few schools use this medium for ii- 
lustrating their publications, and yet 
it has many possibilities. There is no 
cheaper method of reproduction that 
might be used to such great advan- 
tage, and with more credit to the stu- 
dent doing the work. Stenciling, and 
such methods, require long hours of 
tedious and bothersome work, but the 
woodcut, when it has been sharply 
etched, can be used directly in the 
printing frame. All that is necessary 
is to procure a block of type high 
hardwood, and then to cut out, or 
carve, the picture in reverse in the 
wood. This requires a little artistic 
ability, and some willingness on the 
part of the artist to put in some close 
work, but the results should be quite 
satisfactory. 


On page ten, reference is made to 
the familiar art of making linoleum 
cuts. 


As has already been stated, there is 
not much of actual value in the book 
itself, insofar as the school publica- 
tion is concerned, and the text is writ- 
ten with an eye to selling the products 
of the X-Acto Crescent Co., but the 
bibliography will open new fields for 
further research, and some of the sug- 
gested technics will be of profit for the 
alert editor and adviser. 


For example, a staff artist who is 
interested in such things, might join 
forces with the staff photographer to 
make really attractive illustrations in 
photographed examples of cut paper 
work or models. For many publica- 
tions, this might seem to be a most 
ambitious undertaking, but a few mo- 
ments thought will reveal that such 
undertakings depend more upon the 
abilities and determination of the stu- 
dents concerned than upon the inci- 
dental financial drain. When the paper 
cut out, or model, has been finished, 
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Art and High School Adolescents 


HE object of this article is to sug- 

gest ways and means of stimu- 

lating the average high school 
art student to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the press publication written 
within the school, by illustrating in a 
simple and modern manner, articles, 
poems, covers and jackets, in fact 
every activity in the graphic arts field. 
Each student possesses creative ability, 
which, given the right kind of stim- 
ulus, bubbles forth with a satisfying 
feeling of having achieved the im- 
possible, made an honest to goodness 
worthwhile illustration for a school 
magazine or publication of some kind. 


The idea put forth in this article 
suggests just ONE way of assisting 
the student so that each and every one 
will respond in his or her own way 
and so replace that frustrated and dis- 
appointed feeling so often caused by 
the inability of being able to repro- 
duce faithful copies of still-life and 
antique studies. This frustration can 
be replaced with a fresh and virile re- 
sponse in spite of the stifled impulses 
resulting from the demand for aca- 
demic standards as practiced in art 
schools and colleges and applied to 
high school curriculums. 


The limited time at the disposal of 
the teacher of art in the present school 
curriculum in high schools excites 
some doubt in the minds of many 
people as to the possibility of gain- 
ing any measure of success from art 
instruction in our high school. 


gue peotel adhering to the practice 
of drawing, painting and design 
as laid down years ago and still prac- 
ticed in some high schools reminds 
one of the story of the sailor who 
was torpedoed in the Atlantic Ocean 
and adrift for a week or more. Even- 
tually revived and brought to New 
York harbor, he was admitted to hos- 
pital coughing badly. He was dis- 
charged from hospital still coughing 
badly and taken to a kindly old lady’s 
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home to spend a few days’ leave. The 
lady was much concerned by the sail- 
or’s cough and prescribed the follow- 
ing treatment: “Gargle with salt water, 
my boy” You know the kind of 
thing—a sort of a hair of the dog that 
bit you remedy— 


Imitating the courses laid down in 
art schools and colleges may afford 
an opportunity for artistic develop- 
ment in the odd student but irritates 
and cheats the remainder of the stu- 
dents of the satisfaction of freely ex- 
pressing themselves, a satisfaction so 
rarely achieved by recording flowers, 
fruit and plaster cast studies in the 
traditional manner. The aim of pres- 
ent day methods with their creative 
faculty for mass formation, decor, and 
movement in line does not tend to 
lessen the ability to draw correctly. On 
the contrary it is found that not only 
does the practice of self-expression 
stimulate artistic development, but it 
affords mental reaction to a situation 
by a far greater number of students 
than could be “touched” by the old 


familiar traditional standards. 


_ is lots of opportunity for 
various opinions in the methods 
of teaching art, but there is only ONE 
result—the student response. Where 
the interest of the student is not main- 
tained, the method is not measuring 
up to present day demands made by 
very alert and anxious to express 
themselves adolescents—more power 
to them! 


In a class of forty students, there 
should be forty responses to any sit- 
uation. We all have had the experi- 
ence of the boy or girl who can’t 
draw—never could draw—and doesn’t 
want to draw—the precious dears! 
Here is one way of enticing these bud- 
ding magazine illustrators to draw in 
spite of themselves. 

Bill is one of the don’t, doesn’t, and 
never-willers, when it comes to draw- 


ing, but Bill likes fishing. After elicit- 


ing the fact that fish have tails, fins, 
eyes, mouths and scales, we lend Bill 
a nickel and proceed to draw a line 
around it, add said tail, fins, etc., and 
we have a fish. Ask Lizzie who sits 
next to him and she will recognize it 
as a fish and if a little orange paint 
is added—a particular fish or a tropi- 
cal fish. Funny what a little imagina- 
tion can do. Of course the fish need 
not be round—it could be diamond, 


club, spade or heart shaped. 


Bill may not be interested in fish 
but likes flowers, trees, birds or fig- 
ures, it makes no difference. Any 
geometic shape can be turned into a 
particular motif with the addition of 
a few strokes and a little imagination. 
If it’s a tree motif that Bill is drawing, 
it will not be a willow, elm or maple, 
it will be just a tree—could be a square 
one or a round one or a heart-shaped 
one, it makes no difference, for as 
soon as the foliage mass is expressed 
with a little green water-colour or pas- 
tel and a stem or trunk of brown, Liz- 
zie will immediately recognize it as a 
tree. 


The funny thing about this ap- 
proach is that Bill will soon realize 
that trees aren’t square or perfectly 
round, and it will not be long before 
he wants to draw a particular tree and 
get a great deal of satisfaction from 
doing it. The stimulus created by this 
satisfaction at drawing a fish or tree 
that could be recognized as such, starts 
in Bill the urge to express himself and 
usually his self-expression bubbles 
over in the most unexpected places, 
text books, notebooks, desk tops, in 
fact once the urge to express himself 
is started in his drawing classes, more 
often than not that urge spreads into 
the field of science, mathematics, etc. 

This self-expression is a splendid 
remedy for breaking down the bar- 
riers of inferiority complexes, particu- 
larly when those expressions are en- 
couraged, appreciated and maybe re- 
produced in some school periodical or 
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newspaper as an illustration. 


OW that drawing motif has be- 

come a habit, the creative urge 
in us demands the making of a pic- 
ture out of these motifs. Now, Bill 
has not only to draw a tree, but so ar- 
range it that the resultant shapes, 
background, sky, hills, have also to be 
considered. The stimulus that urged 
the drawing of the tree is going to 
train the student to see the resultant 
shapes as forming part of a whole 
harmonious picture. 

As soon as a student can draw a 
motif his attention can be directed to 
the fact that background areas formed 
by the placing of motifs are just as 
important as the motifs themselves. 

What of the laws of composition? 
A few examples of placing and prac- 
tice of placing motifs in, say, a rec- 
tangle, will soon guide the student into 
the right channels and he will learn 
that if a composition looks good to 
the eye there’s hope for a good illus- 
tration. Laws are necessary but should 
be introduced and practiced without 
“blinding the student with science”. 
Stimulated and guided to choose the 
good from the bad in the sense of 
placing masses—trees, birds, fish or 
another motif—any student will be 
more receptive to laws and rules and 
will in fact be practicing them without 
the terrifying ordeal of the do’s and 
dont’s of harmony, contrast, rhythm 
and what-not. 

This may be considered by many as 
putting the cart before the horse, 


How It Can Be Done 


since lots of art teachers reduce nat- 
ural form to design and representa- 
tive form to abstract. In the final an- 
alysis, however, the result is the jus- 
tification of the method and since the 
response of the student is spontaneous 


and created by the urge to express 
himself in his own way, there is some- 
thing of value in the idea of every 
student doing a job of drawing in 
every class and getting a kick out of 
doing it! 


War Memorial Suggestions Wanted 


LTHOUGH the end of the war 
A may not be in sight, several 
schools are already actively dis- 
cussing the form to be taken by the 
war memorial to those who have 
served their country during the pres- 
ent conflict. 

Almost all schools, of course, have 
some kind of Service Honor Roll, of 
a more or less temporary nature. Some 
of these will be converted to bronze 
or other form of metal tablets to be 
placed in some convenient place about 
the school. 

Some schools, however, want a dif- 
ferent kind of memorial from a mere 
lifeless plaque or tablet of names. 

The Frankford High Way, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, has 
asked its readers for suggestions as 
to the best kind of memorial. 

Current trend of thought in many 
schools seems to be something living 
and permanent that will be of bene- 
fit for many generations of high school 
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pupils. Athletic fields acquired. after 
World War I meet this requirement 
admirably, as the income from season 
to season serves as a fund for upkeep 
and maintenance, as well as for future 
expansion of the athletic plant. Schools 
that do not have a pipe organ for the 
auditorium may be thinking of pur- 
chasing one as a war memorial. 

It would seem that there are at 
least three groups that would be in- 
terested in raising funds for this pur- 
pose. The first group would be the 
Student Association (by whatever 
name it is locally known). This would 
draw upon the students now in school 
to contribute to some form or portion 
of a large permanent memorial. Cer- 
tainly the students in school at the 
time of World War II would want to 
have a share. 

The second interested group would 
be the Alumni Association as a whole, 
honoring graduates and former stu- 
dents. Older schools, with students 


graduating far before the present con- 
flict, might have a body of graduates 
in a position to make substantial con- 
tributions. This association would 
probably want to honor all servicemen 
and women as a body, not perhaps as 
individuals, although its share might 
take this latter form. 

The third group could well be the 
individual classes that have lost their 
own members, many of whom would 
be in their early or middle twenties, 
making it somewhat difficult to obtain 
funds for a really worthy individual 
memorial for each person. After the 
last war, many college classes set up 
individual scholarships in the names 
of the boys who had lost their lives, 
but this may not be practicable be- 
cause of the expense involved. An en- 
dowment fund has to be very large 
to produce enough revenue for a 
project of this kind, although it might 
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CSPA and War Finance Division Sponsor 
V-Mail Letters Contest 


GAIN this year, the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association is 
sponsoring a contest in co-op- 

eration with the War Finance Di- 
vision of the United States Treasury 
Department. It will be based on 
V-mail letters. 

This present contest not only em- 
phasizes the idea of writing to men 
and women in service, but also stresses 
the part of the school and the indi- 
vidual in the war effort. 

The judges of the V-Mail Letter 
Contest are Dorothy Thompson, Mark 
Van Doren, Bob Hope, and Sidney 
Whipple, assistant editor of the New 
York World Telegram. 

The contest is open to senior high 
school students only. To be eligible, 
the V-mail letter must be actually sent 
overseas, and a copy of it must ap- 
pear in a school newspaper, magazine 
or yearbook or the school page in the 
daily newspaper. 

Each senior high school will con- 
duct its own contest, select the win- 
ners, and publish them in the school 
publication. The winning letters must 


be clipped, mounted on an eight and 
a half by eleven inch cardboard and 
mailed before January 27 to Mr. Earl 


Whitbeck, 214 South Third Street, 
Mechanicville, N. Y. 


UBLICATIONS which will not be 

printed until after the January 27 
deadline may run off one copy of the 
letter as it will appear in their publi- 
cation and enter it in the contest. 

Each entry must carry the follow- 
ing information: name and date of 
publication, mame and address of 
school, and name of writer. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation will select the state and na- 
tional winners, and will announce them 
at the conference in March. Special 
Treasury citations will be awarded to 
state and national winners. 

The nationally distributed maga- 
zine This Week, through the courtesy 
of its editor, Mr. William I. Nichols, 
will again, as last year, award three 
War Bonds to the three national win- 
ners. These will be $100, $50, and $25, 
respectively. There is also the pos- 
sibility that the winner’s contribution 
may be printed in that magazine, al- 
though this cannot be assured. 


School publications are urged to 
give wide publicity to the campaign in 


their respective schools and to sug- 
gest news which students could in- 
clude in their letters, such as: 


a. News of the school’s war equip- 
ment campaign. 


b. Sixth War Loan activities. 
c. War Savings sales records. 
d. Special events such as War 


Bond rallies, Pearl Harbor Day plans, 
V Day plans. 

e. How students earn War Stamp 
money. 


f. If written before Christmas, it 
might be well to tell how students are 
celebrating Christmas the War Sav- 
ings way, by giving War Stamps and 
Bonds as gifts. 


| Raped year’s Editorial and Cartoon 
contests attracted hundreds of en- 
tries from all over the country. Since 
this year’s contest may be entered by 
any writer in the school, not necessarily 
a staff member, it is expected that even 
greater interest will be shown. To date, 
the special Treasury citations are the 
only awards; if other awards are made 
available, as was the case last year, an- 
nouncement will be made in the pages 


of The Review. 


Convention Program Planning Underway 


LANNING of the program for 

the Twenty-first Annual CSPA 

Convention, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, March 22, 23, 24, is now 
under way. 

Students will have greater oppor- 
tunity to participate under a plan for- 
mulated by the Advisory Board, by 
acting as chairmen of each of the var- 
ious sectional meetings. Previous dele- 
gates will recall that there are three 
sessions of sectional meetings, one set 
on Thursday afternoon from 2:30 to 
3:20, the second Friday afternoon 
from 2:30 to 3:20, and the third Fri- 
day afternoon from 3:30 to 4:20. 
Each set consists of fifteen to twenty 
meetings, so that forty-five to sixty 
student chairmen will be required. 

The number of these sectional meet- 
ings is dependent on the number of 
rooms available at the time on the 
campus of Columbia University. 

Advisers who wish to suggest names 
of their staff members are invited to 
do so, indicating the day, the time, and 
the type of meeting of which the stu- 
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dent is to be chairman. 


TUDENT chairmen will be asked 

to introduce the speaker of the 
meeting, conduct the question period 
following the speaker’s talk, and to 
return to the CSPA office a form card 
indicating the approximate number of 
persons present and the general inter- 
est shown in the topic and the speaker. 
In this way the Advisory Board will 
have more exact information as to the 
success of the various sectional meet- 
ings. 

It is expected that advisers will se- 
lect persons, either girls or boys, who 
have experience in conducting meet- 
ings. Names of the student chairmen 
will, of course, be listed in the pro- 
gram of the Convention. 

Advisers and staffs desiring par- 
ticular problems discussed are also in- 
vited to suggest suitable topics for 
these sectional meetings, and, if pos- 
sible, give the name and address of 
the person who might be best able to 
discuss the topic. Any advisers who 


are willing to speak at these meetings 
are invited to volunteer their services, 
together with the exact title of the 
topic they would like to use. 


In addition to the sectional meet- 
ings Thursday and Friday afternoons, 
there are the student-led round table 
sessions Saturday morning. Past ex- 
perience has been that there are more 
students willing to speak than there 
are rooms available for the meetings, 
and it has been necessary to adopt 
the policy of “first come, first served” 
in the matter of volunteers, keeping 
in mind also the fact that it is de- 
sirable to have a well-rounded selec- 
tion of topics. 

Those interested in assisting in Di- 
visional meetings should contact the 
chairmen of the Divisions. 


All correspondence regarding ad- 
viser or student participation in Con- 
vention meetings, as outlined above, 
should be addressed to the Acting 
Director, CSPA, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
a7, ¥. 
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PREPARE CONTEST 
ENTRIES NOW 


To school journalists throughout the country December 
means checking back through the issues of their publication 
to get two copies of each issue from Easter through Christ- 
mas for the annual Contest of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association—along with all the other interests that 
December always brings. Elementary schools, as hereto- 
fore, will submit four copies of their publications. 

The Contest again has all the usual features of past years, 
with the All-Columbian awards for each classification in 
several departments of publication work. These awards 
are highly prized by the winning schools. 

Each school competes against other schools of about 
the same sized student body, so that there is no fear on 
the part of the small school that it will be unable to win 
against larger schools. 

Without the incentive of competition it is very easy to 
fall into lax habits of publication and to become self-satis- 
fied with one’s work. The question, “Do these issues go 
into the Contest?”, often illustrates the attitude of a staff 
that is likely to be a little careless about an issue that 
will not be judged. 

Anyone who has worked with school press for a period 
of years knows that changes are constantly taking place, 
in contents and the mechanics of publication. Entering 
one’s publication in the CSPA Contest is an excellent way 
of keeping abreast of the latest developments. 

Another feature, to be seriously considered, is the fact 
that an outsider impartially views the publication in com- 
parison to what others in similar sized schools are able 
to do. A judge who reviews an entire Contest class can- 
not long retain an isolated view of what can be accom- 
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plished. 

Now and then a staff or adviser says, “We publish what 
our students want, not what some association says we have 
to print to win prizes.”” Two answers must be made to this 
comment: first, prize-winners usually have a greater sale 
among their student bodies; second, CSPA Contest score 
books have been developed by advisers actively in service 
and are based on the best practices of the best schools. All 
CSPA score books have been revised several times in the 
light of changing development—the field has never been 
static. 

A final caution—read the Entry Form carefully to be 
sure to give all necessary information and correct fees; 
classify the publication accurately as to kind and size of 
school. 


a a 


START SAVING FOR 
CONVENTION 


Dates for the twenty-first Annual Convention have been 
definitely set for Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 22. 
23, 24, 1945. 

This announcement of the dates will undoubtedly start 
delegates making their plans to attend, even though the 
date is somewhat distant. The CSPA Convention has, for 
many years, been the outstanding event of the year for 
school journalists throughout the country, and as many as 
possibly can attend do all they can to be on hand. 

Delegations should begin now to make their plans. Hotel 
accommodations will not be easy to get if delegations wait 
too long; most New York hotels will consider only those 
persons who have received written confirmation of room 
reservations. No one should be so unprepared as to come 
to New York without this confirmation. However, it should 
be remembered that reservations can be made and can be 
obtained, if taken care of well in advance. 

Every effort will be made by CSPA to have available as 
many meeting rooms as can be obtained from the Uni- 
versity, so that sectional sessions may not be too crowded. 

Those schools that wish to have representation on the 
program are requested to send in, as soon as possible, the 
name of the staff member or adviser and the suggested 
topic, so that the program may be made up on a well- 
rounded basis. 

Announcements, giving details, will be mailed about Jan- 
uary 15 to all schools on the CSPA mailing list. 
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THEY’RE INTERESTED 


Two recent conferences, one at Drexel Institute and the 
other on the Columbia campus, both sponsored by CSPA, 
have given an indication that school publication staff in- 
terest, as evidenced by attendance, is decidedly on the up- 
grade. 

About 700 attended the meetings at Drexel, many more 
than have been present any other year, and nearly 450 at- 
tended the Yearbook Conference at Columbia the follow- 
ing week, almost doubling the figures of 1943. 

A third conference, that of the Indiana High School 
Press Association, had 300 delegates and fifty advisers. 

These three conferences are cited for the benefit of those 
in various sections of the country who may have been 
hesitant about resumption of suspended meetings of re- 
gional and state associations. 

Delegates can apparently come to these meetings and 
want to come; in fact, they do come, in larger numbers than 
ever before. Regional groups should take advantage of 
this and plan now for early renewals. 
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A Teen-Age Guide for Short Story Writing 


‘By 


H, if I could only write a short 
O story for the school magazine; 
but nothing interesting ever 
happens to me. And, if it did, who 


would want to read it?” 


This and similar remarks are made 
each year when the deadline date for 
the short story contest is posted. There 
are always those who have the urge 
to write but who feel within t hem- 
selves a certain lack of creative ability 
or of interesting material from which 
to formulate a plot. 

With the eagerness and desire to 
share in writing an experience with 
someone else the first, and, one might 
also say an all important step is taken. 
The very fact that a pupil senses the 
story element or dramatic issue in a 
definite situation shows he has within 
himself a strong factor for becoming 
a good writer. Once he begins to 
search for words and phrases that will 
make his exciting episode live again, 
but this time in the minds of his read- 
ers, he has far advanced along the 
road to authorship. 


Ave are not always born 
with their creative ability lying 
dormant waiting for the stroke of a 
magic clock to wake them into ac- 
tion. Many times one possesses only 
a dogged determination to enter the 
writing profession plus the desire to 
share life’s happenings with others. 
When these two factors join hands, 
then begins the struggle to develop 
one’s imagination so as to make char- 
acters live on paper, and to recapture 
situations that their plausibility can 
never be questioned. 

But many young writers never ad- 
vance far along this path simply be- 
cause they search for themes and in- 
cidents that are beyond their own ex- 
perience or that come to them from 
stories read or pictures seen. This 
second hand rehashing of an age old 
theme never has made a_ successful 
short story writer out of any novice. 
To arrive at success one must be in- 
dependent of the influence of book 
lore or movie script. This does not 
insinuate that an inspiring author must 
not read. On the contrary, he must 
read and read again, but always with 
the eye of a critic searching to dis- 
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cover why he likes or dislikes the 
story; why one character appeals to 
him and one leaves him apathetic. He 
must constantly be lengthening the 
skyline of his literary outlook on life; 
he must meet new characters who are 
counterparts of his daily acquaint- 
ances; he must visit new lands and 
participate in new adventures. All 
this to build within himself a reser- 
voir of information which he may 
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ington, D. C., she is a Sister of 
Mercy. 





tap at will to help him phrase his 
own experiences. 

To all young writers goes the ur- 
gent warning to let theif votaries be 
those of their own age or even young- 
er. If at sixteen a budding author 
can produce a story which brings a 
satisfying gratification to a sixteen- 
year older in a distant city or on the 
other side of town in a rival school, 
he has passed a landmark on the road 
to a literary career. Because a story 
is true to one’s own ideas of people 
or because it is within the scope of 
what he imagines might happen under 
similar circumstances makes a_ story 
live for him; and, if this element can 
be injected into a story of his own 
making, his story will live, also. 


B UT how can one accomplish this 
feat? One way worthy of the 
trial of a young writer is to arm him- 
self with a notebook and pencil and 
take inventory of himself to see just 
what he has other than the urge, that 
will be useful timber to use in the 
stories he intends to build. Since he 
is concerned primarily with his own 
age and younger, they are interested 
in situations he knows intimately. 
They’re not the least bit concerned 
about international difficulties or the 
procedure in a civil court prosecution. 
Hence his first inventory cue should 
be to steer wide afield from situations 


involving such matters. 

His next step should be to label 
several pages in the notebook with 
the following headings: setting, char- 
acters, adventures, impressions, feel- 
ings, likes and dislikes. On each of 
the several pages under the proper 
caption he should enumerate items 
within his own life’s radius relative 
to the headings. For example, on 
page one, with Setting as its heading, 
would be listed the places he has lived 
or visited; the houses or apartments 
that have been home to him; what 
he can see from his window. If he 
has lived in the same house all his 
life, he need not be discouraged; but, 
he should then list the improvements 
that have been made on the street or 
in the block. Since every story needs 
a setting, every house in every town 
is a potential place for characters to 
meet or action to develop. The reader 
of a story with such a background 
will find enjoyment in the familiarity 
of the scene. 

In the inventory check-up of char- 
acters, the investigator will be sur- 
prised at the type of individuals who 
have crossed his path; e.g. the jolly 
bus driver, the crotchy policeman at 
the center of town; the freckle-faced 
grocery boy, the crippled lady who 
runs the confectionery store. And so 
the list takes form to be used later 
when characteristics are needed for 
his short story characters to make 
them real, live people. 

As he chalks down his adventures, 
his likes and dislikes, his impressions 
and his feelings, he is mighty certain 
that, since he is a normal individual, 
they will be the same reactions felt 
by every other normal boy or girl. 
In examining his feelings, he should 
be sure he has made a careful review 
of the situations which have stirred 
his emotions since these may well be 
utilized in arousing the emotions of 
the characters of a story and bring 
about the desired dramatic moment. 


s INCE all aspiring writers critically 
survey every story they read, he, 
too, has made his analysis to discover 
what he likes or dislikes about them. 
With this knowledge he is now ready 
to study what he has at hand by way 
of story material. Every notation in 
his inventory check-up has story value 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Poetry of the Month... 


All That I Ask 


Dedicated to those Keystone boys 
who have died for their country in 
the hope that “these dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 

I ask no granite block, nor glistening 
Marble stone whereon my name 

Is carved for all to see 

And know that I won fame. 

I am one of many, and those who read 
Can never realize 

The fear and agony known to me, 
Who from it will not rise 

To greet the dawn of peace; 

To hear the eagle’s scream of pride; 
To see the treaty signers usher in 


The new era for which I died. 


I ask no metal trinket 

Pinned upon another’s sobbing breast 
As due regard for valor 

Of one whom she loved best .. . 
Who is now gone, forever entombed. 
She knows not where 

The last remains are resting 

If such there be. If even one hair 
Of that head she once held 

Still exists, intact and well, 
Unharmed by fire and steel, unscathed 
By all this aimless, man-made hell:. 


“Freedom of speech” you say? 

A shrapnel ball 

Cut my throat, the air leaked out, 

I cannot speak at all. 

Freedom of thought? The passerby 
points 

And say it was for this I bled. 

What dreams, what thoughts of youth 

Can spring from this shattered head? 

Freedom of worship—this then is yours 

Who have survived my glorious fate. 

I live with God himself and know 

You worship power, the thing you 
hate. 


I only ask that mighty men 
Who walk in marble halls of state 
And say we must do these things, 
Be met at last with a similar fate 
If they do not redeem our bodies, 
Pledged by them to buy a vague re- 
gime 
Where this will not recur 
And lasting peace be not a dream. 
If this they fail, may every form 
Of fear and pain be theirs to dread. 
What I felt once, may they a thou- 
sand times 
And dying always, never be quite dead. 
The Keystonian 
Keystone College 
La Plume, Pa. 
2 -F 
Forgotten 


No stately monument marks this spot, 
Lonely on a lonely island; 
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Only a few green palm fronds 
Stir gently in the sluggish breeze. 
A few far-reaching sea gulls glide 
Against a sky of blue. 
On and on stretches golden sand, 
Bounded by emerald depths. 
A neat white cross comes into view, 
Topping a mound of coral. 
A battered, rusty helmet lies 
At the foot of a humble grave; 
A deserted, forlorn soldier’s tomb, 
Forgotten. 

Jackson Journal 


Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 
* * * 


First Ice Cream Cone 
A nickel clutched in one hand, 
her eyes peering 
over the edge 
with bright intensity, 
a round firm mouth opens 
and closes 
in startled surprise 
as she watches 
the intricate procedure 
of an ice cream cone being dipped. 
A wide grin 
displays a missing tooth 
and a child’s heart 
as she opens a little hand 
and lets the cream drip 
onto her sticky fingers. 
Jackson Journal 
Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 
cS FT a 
If One Must Walk Alone 
Who would enjoy a flower in spring, 
The blue sky above, 
A bird on the wing, 
If one must walk alone. 


Who could enjoy a cool summer 
breeze, 

The earth underfoot, 

The shimmering trees, 

If one must walk alone. 


Who could enjoy the fall’s color riot, 
The bright starry nights, 

The restful quiet, 

If one must walk alone? 


Who could enjoy the winter’s white 
glory, 
The cold biting air, 
A fireside story, 
If one must walk alone? 
Dial 
High School 
Mackenzie, Mich. 
y's. = 
Reveries 
(During his annual mid - winter 
cleanup, the Faculty Adviser found 
the following poem in an envelope 


marked, in Mr. Phillips’s handwriting, 

“Hold for Page Two.” Since Mr. Phil- 

lips is serving in the Canadian Army 

overseas, there is no way of finding 

out who submitted the poem. If any 

one knows, credit will be given in a 

future issue.—Editor). 

The land of the western sunset 

Has set all my dreams aglow, 

And I long to ride o’er the pastures 
wide, 

Where the cattle come and go. 


I long to rise in the dawning, 

In the rose of the eastern sky, 

And mount my horse while the breezes 
course 

From over the mountains high. 


I long to gaze o’er the valley 

And the river of gold below; 

Each distant peak calls me on to seek 
The fortune I fain would know. 


I long for the land of my boyhood 

And the days when my dreams were 
new, 

When sun and star spoke of glory 
afar, 

And hopes that would all come true. 


Then the world was mine for the ask- 
ing, 

And life was a cloak of gold, 

Agleam with youth, with gems of truth 

Enhancing each lustrous fold. 


The land of the western sunset 

Still harbors my hopes today; 

Still holds in its breast, dreams that 
were best, 

And cannot fade away. 


So one day I'll be riding 
Away from the city’s roar; 
I’ll knock on the gate of the Lone Star 
State, 
And find my heart once more. 
St. Albans News 


St. Albans School 
Washington, D. C. 


. 7 
Vagary 
I want to walk through the looking- 
glass: 
Walk through the pungent flower- 
ing grass 
Beneath the full fantastic trees 
Beside the saltless singing seas— 
I want to walk in the opposite air 
And see the things I know are there. 


I want to find the unbolted gate 


Past which unpainted places wait, 
And music that no man has known 
And stories I can tell alone— 


To find the mirror-bounded land 


Whence come my dreams, and under- 
stand. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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More Than 700 Gather at 


CSPA/’s Drexel Conference 


ORE than 700 student staff mem- 
bers and their advisers gath- 
ered at Drexel Institute of 

Technology in Philadelphia for the 
annual conference sponsored by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Saturday, November 4. For the third 
time, the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association combined with the group, 
as a regional meeting of that associa- 
tion, and for the first time the Phila- 
delphia Public School Press Associa- 
tion met with this unit. 

The senior high school section had 
ten meetings. One was a newspaper 
clinic conducted by Dr. Laurence R. 
Campbell, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Temple University. Others 
included Propaganda in the Press, 
Covering Our Service News, Making 
Publications Pay, How Free Is the 
Student Press?, What Is Good News- 
paper Makeup?, The Amateur Pho- 
tographer in 1944, Successful Sports 
Writing, Our Most Popular Feature, 
and Selecting and Organizing Our 
Staff. 

“Writing the Short Story” was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Graeme Lorimer, co- 
author of “Men Are Like Street Cars,” 
“Stag Line,’ and the Maudie-Davy 
stories. 

Yearbooks were the subject of a 
clinic conducted by Miss Mary Bayl- 
son, and Mr. William T. Cooke ex- 
plained how to plan a yearbook. 

Junior high school delegates heard 
discussions on What Makes a Drive 
Successful, The Best Way to Get Sub- 
scriptions, Supporting the Paper by a 
School Activities Ticket, Campaign- 
ing for Sales, and What We Are Do- 
ing to Increase Circulation. Topics 
on technique included The Art of In- 
terviewing Personalities, Where and 
How to Get Humor for the Paper, The 
Technique of the Mimeographed 
Paper, and How to Write Sports. 

Lieut. C. Gloria Paul addressed the 
advisers’ meeting on “Building Publi- 
cations Today for Tomorrow.” Lieut. 
Paul is a former adviser to the “Car- 
rickulum”, Carrick High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and a former president of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Main address of the day was made 
at a general meeting following the var- 
ious sectional meetings, by Dr. Camp- 
bell, who spoke on “Greener Pastures 
in School Journalism.” He indicated 
the great and valuable services ren- 
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dered by school publications in war 
time and pointed out the bigger oppor- 
tunities that will come with the peace. 


Miss Ernestine Robinson, of George 
School, Pennsylvania, was the general 
chairman of the conference, which is 
one of the oldest group meetings 
sponsored by CSPA. The conference 
area covered a radius of about fifty 
miles of Philadelphia, although many 
delegates came from a greater dis- 


tance. 





Yearbook, Advisers Clinics 


Double Last Year’s Meet 


HE fourth annual Yearbook Con- 
ference and Advisers Clinics at- 
tracted almost twice as many 

delegates as had registered in any 
previous year, with about 450 in at- 
tendance, Saturday, October 28, on 
the campus of Columbia University. 
Mr. Kenneth G. Johnson, Yearbook 
Division chairman, was in charge of 
the yearbook meetings. 

Sessions opened with a general meet- 
ing in McMillin Theater, at which 
Miss Sylvia Rosen, of Comet Press, 
and Mr. William T. Cooke, of Cam- 
pus Publishing Co., were the princi- 
pal speakers. They spoke of the pres- 
ent conditions affecting the production 
of yearbooks, particularly with respect 
to paper, photography, and engraving. 
Mr. Earl C. Whitbeck, president of the 
Advisers Association, spoke of the 
V-Mail contest to be sponsored in co- 
operation with the War Finance Di- 
vision of the United States Treasury 
Department. Details of this contest 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Delegates overcrowded the largest 
facilities available for their yearbook 
meetings, one of an hour and a half 
in length in the morning, and one of 
two hours in the afternoon. Speakers 
included Miss Rosen and Mr. Allan 
S. Lassner, both of Comet Press, Mr. 
Cooke, and Mr. Johnson, who cov- 
ered every phase of yearbook produc- 
tion and answered what seemed to be 
innumerable questions from the dele- 
gates. 


HREE clinics occupied the atten- 

tion of the advisers of other types 
of publication, following the morning 
general session. Mr. Lambert Greena- 
walt, William Penn High School, 
York, Pa., conducted a clinic for ad- 
visers of newspapers; Miss Eve Bun- 
nell, Central High School, Paterson, 
N. J., handled a similar session for 
magazine advisers, and Mr. Whitbeck 
took care of the questions of advisers 
to duplicated publications. 


Three hundred of the delegates 
filled the largest room available at the 
Men’s Faculty Club for the luncheon. 

In the afternoon Mr. Whitbeck led 
the meeting of the Advisers Associa- 
tion and explained in greater detail 
the V-Mail contest plan, together with 
other association matters. 

Members of the Advisory Board, 
consisting of the acting director, the 
various Division Chairmen, and presi- 
dents of the Advisers Association, dis- 
cussed plans for the twenty-first An- 
nual Convention of CSPA, scheduled 
for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
March 22, 23, 24, developing some in- 
novations which will be announced 
when plans have been completed. 


War Memorials 
(Continued from Page 2) 


be workable as a revolving fund, with 
the recipients repaying to the fund 
when able at some future time. 


Collections of books for a school li- 
brary are praiseworthy, but books do 
wear out eventually and have to be 
replaced. Memorial trees or other 
forms of campus improvement may 
be suitable. 

Because CSPA believes that the 
school publication will have a promi- 
nent part in publicizing the war me- 
morial plans of various schools, this 
association offers its serves as a me- 
dium of exchange of ideas for this 
purpose, so that schools will not be 
limited in their selection of the type 
of memorial. The School Press Re- 
view will be glad to print any news 
of plans under consideration or ac- 
tually adopted by schools throughout 
the country. All such news notes 
should be addressed to CSPA, 202 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. A sum- 
mary of all items related to war me- 
morial plans will be published when a 
significant number has been received. 
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Editorials... (Choice of the Month 


ELECTIONS for this month’s 

Editorials of the Month were 

made by the staff of The Troup 
Trumpet, Troup Junior High School, 
New Haven, Conn., Miss Heloise M. 
Wright, adviser. 


Armistice Day, November 11, 1918-44 

Do you remember when the Armis- 
tice was signed November 11, 1918? 
The Germans agreed to our terms of 
peace, the war was thought over! How 
wrong we were! The Germans were 
preparing for war since the very day 
the Armistice was signed. 

Adolph Hitler took power in Ger- 
many the same year that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected President of the 
United States. During the following 
years Hitler organized a tremendous 
army, stored away billions of tons of 
munitions. Yes, when Germany was 
supposed to be at peace, when her fac- 
tories were supposed to be making 
pots and pans, and German good-will 
visits were frequent, Germany was 
waiting for her chance to strike. 

When the time came, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, part 

-of France, and even Germany’s ally 

italy, fell under the heel of the Nazi 
boot. Yes, we trusted Germany, we 
had no reason to believe she would 
break her promise. We turned our 
back on possible conflict even when 
the war in Europe broke out. Few 
dreamed that America would soon be 
at war. 

But now we know better and we'll 
never trust the foe again. In the words 
of our President Roosevelt the feeling 
of every true American is clearly ex- 
pressed; “The only possible terms of 
peace we will accept this time is Un- 
conditional Surrender.” 

Hilltop Hubbub 


Connecticut School for Boys 


Meriden, Conn. 
v v v 
Stick to It! 

Stick to it! Don’t quit school to 
get a war job. Simply because there 
are numerous jobs to be had, and 
Uncle Sam needs more workers, 
doesn’t mean that high school pupils 
must fill the positions. Our govern- 
ment certainly doesn’t expect young 
boys and girls to give up their educa- 
tion for this purpose. However, only 
when it is too late do these students 
realize the importance of an education. 

There are many available positions 
for boys and girls who are willing to 
work after school. There are con- 
stant calls for help in the hospitals, 
or at the Red Cross Headquarters. 
Many stores ned delivery boys. Women 
are always looking for girls to watch 
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their young children. Yes, there is 
always an opportunity for you, if you 
want a job, and also want to finish 
school. 

Find a job to help the war effort 
but stay in school and choose a vo- 
cation for the future. Yes, boys and 
girls, stick to it! 

Troup Trumpet 


Troup Junior High 
New Haven, Conn. 


a 
Let Us Give to the War Relief Fund: 
My Quarter Plus Yours Makes 
Quite a Sum 


A quarter? Yes, it doesn’t sound 
like a big amount, but if every school 
child in America gives a quarter for 
the United War Relief, think of the 
food and clothing the total wiil buy 
for the starving people of Europe. 
Think of the children of France, 
Greece, Italy, and other countries who 
have lived under the Nazi heel of oc- 
cupation. Why one actual glimpse of 
a starving boy or girl of Europe would 
make us turn out our pockets. Yet 
we are asked not for everything but 
for only a quarter—half the price of 
a movie overtown. 


A quarter! Only a quarter for the 
United War Relief! 
Latimer Life 
Latimer Jr. High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You'll Be Sorry 
For a number of weeks, seniors have 
been saying, “Gee, won’t it be a re- 
lief to get out of school, to do as we 


want to!” School is now practically 
over for the class of 1944. Soon we 
will be on the list of alumni—just 
names. 

Seniors, when you look back, are you 
satished with what your school career 
has been? The majority will find, as 
they think back, that they have missed 
many an opportunity. There was 
that club that you never got around 
to joining. And the months that you 
meant to study, but found the movies 
or the radio more interesting. 

For 1944 nothing can be changed, 
but, juniors, sophomores, and fresh- 
men, next June will you look back and 
find a year of school life wasted? Peo- 
ple following the familiar guotation— 
“Work while you work, aa play while 
you play”—are most often successful. 

X-Ray 
Torrington High School 
Torrington, Conn. 
y 
Thanksgiving 

One of the reasons that we thank 

the Lord on Thanksgiving Day is that 


we are Americans. Yes, we are Amer- 


icans, and we leave it at that... Since 
we were born Americans should we not 
act like Americans? Some Troupers 
think not... 

We have always debunked that idea 
of superiority, of the super-man, that 
has infested the minds of the pres- 
ent-day Germans and Japanese. We 
all agree that all men are created 
equal—in our social studies classes. 
But outside— 

“Oh, don’t vote for him, he’s Jew- 
ish,” or “Her? Why she’s colored!” 
or “Just like a Wop to say that!” 

Are these Americans speaking? 

Oh, yes. Right here in Troup— 
and saying worse things, too. 

Thank God that you are an Ameri- 
can, and then act like one. We must 
have unity in order to win this war 
and the forthcoming peace. If you 
catch yourself saying derogatory 
things about another race, then stop 
yourself, quick! You’re an American. 
And if you catch your friend saying 
insulting things about another race, 
stop him, too. He wants to be an 
American. 

Let’s smash racial hatred in Troup! 
Let’s stand united, as Americans. 

Troup Trumpet 


Troup Junior High 
New Haven, Conn. 


¢¥ 
An Ounce of Prevention 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” is an old and true 
adage. This year more than ever be- 
fore this saying is appropriate regard- 
ing Fire Prevention Week. Due .o 
the extreme urgency of these busy 
war days every able-bodied man must 
devote all his available time to win- 
ning victory. This means an added 
effort on the part of all to cooperate 
in every possible way to promote the 
principles of Fire Prevention. 

A few words on paper cannot ex- 
press the devastation and millicns of 
dollars of damage created every year 
by fire. The havoc this arch-enemy 
causes among the homes, the cities, 
forests, and towns of Americans is be- 
yond description. The realization 
that this plunder is due chiefly to care- 
lessness should make us more alert to 
the responsibility of Fire Prevention. 

The smallest thing anyone can do 
to aid in the fight against the public 
enemy, fire, is not too small to help 
our country. Yes, even high school 
students can do much in aiding our 
country’s stalwart fire-fighters. 

That is why Commercialites must 
be in there, spreading the news about 
fire prevention, following every sug- 
gestion to prevent carelessness and do- 
ing all in our power to stop the rav- 
ages of fire. 

Commercial News 


Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Fourth Annual Search for 
Science Talent Has Begun 


CHOLARSHIPS-) worth almost 

$82,500 have been awarded the 
300 winners of the second annual 
Science Talent Search, completed in 
1943, to help them through their first 
year of college, Watson Davis, direc- 
tor of the Science Clubs of America, 
sponsors of the competition, has an- 
nounced. This amount is the total 
granted by colleges and universities, 
exclusive of $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships, awarded as a di- 
rect result of the Science Talent 
Search. 

The fourth Search, he said, is al- 
ready under way. A difficult, two-hour 
science aptitude examination is now 
being mailed to more than 3,000 high 
school principals and teachers, who 
will administer it to entrants in their 
home town high schools. 

The science aptitude examination, 
designed to test the ability of the stu- 
dent to think and observe, rather than 
his actual scientific knowledge, will be 
given between December | and 27. 


“As originally set up,” Mr. Davis 
said, “the Science Talent Search itself 
contemplated making scholarship 
awards only to its forty finalists. The 
selection of an additional 260 young 
people for honorable mention awards 
was intended to call the attention of 
colleges and universities to a larger 
group of unusually gifted youths. To 
our gratification, educators have come 
to look upon these honorable mention 
winners as potential scientists worthy 
of scholarship assistance. 


“Among the finalists, the girls 
showed up better than the boys, at 
least in the matter of scholarships. 
The girls’ scholarships averaged $594, 
—almost a hundred dollars more than 
the boys’, who averaged $498. But 
among the honorable mention winners 
the boys have a slight edge over the 
girls, their average scholarships total- 
ing $277, while the girls’ average was 
$268. 

“However, it is true that among the 
boys and girls who reported having 
scholarships the boys came out ahead, 
with the finalists and honorable men- 
tion winners averaging $623, while 
the girls average only $527.” 


HE $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships which was 
awarded each year to the finalists can 
be applied to any accredited college or 
university in the United States which 
is approved by a scholarship commit- 
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tee named by the Science Clubs of 
America. The scholarships may be 
used toward a degree in one of the 
many fields of science or engineering. 

This year’s candidates who pass the 
science aptitude examination in De- 
cember also will be judged on per- 
sonal and scholastic information sub- 
mitted by their local school officials, 
and will be rated on the value of a 
1,000-word essay on the subject, “My 
Scientific Project.” 

Forty of the 15,000 students expected 
to enter the competition this year will 
be chosen as finalists, and the 260 
which the judges consider the next 
most worthy will be named honorable 
mention winners. 


HE finalists will be invited to at- 
tend the Science Talent Institute, 


with all expenses paid, in Washington 
next March. Last year they met and 
talked with some of the most famous 
scientists of the United States. They 
also were enthrtained at the White 
House by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and met Vice-President Henry Wal- 
lace and congressmen from their home 
districts. 

During the five-day Institute the fi- 
nalists will take a series of further 
tests and be interviewed by the panel 
of judges. The results of these ex- 
aminations and interviews will be an- 
nounced on the final night of the In- 
stitute at a scholarship banquet at 
which will be awarded two four-year 
$2,400 Westinghouse Science Grand 
Scholarships, one to a girl and one to 
a boy; eight four-year Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships of $400 each, 
and, at the discretion of the judges, 
up to $3,000 in additional scholarships. 

Scholarships awarded the finalists 
who enter military service will be held 
in trust until they return to civilian 
life, when the money will be made 
available for their use. 








O Little Child of Athens’ Sunlit Skies 





Mary Wikette acreage 





He looked so little standing there with wide and vacant eyes, 

This child of hope and laughter—of Athens’ sunlit skies; 

But the sunlit skies were hid behind a black and somber cloud, 
And the lightning flashed defiance, and the thunder rumbled loud. 


But he looked so little standing there with the rain splashing on his face, 
While the wind through his ragged garment wailed in wanton, scornful chase; 
But he did not squirm or tremble, nor did he cry in fear 

When the storm howled in violence as the hounds of night drew near. 


He came of people who were gay, 


Whose hearts were young and wise, 


Who sang and danced their days away 


’Neath Athens’ sunlit skies. 


Oh little son of Athens, what lies in your empty smile? 
Why do you stand in the rain looking at a rubble pile? 

Oh little son of Athens, what is that you say— 

“That rubble pile was my home wherein I learned to play.” 


He looked so little—head cast down, 
As he trudged in the mud and rain, 
As he left the shattered little town 
Seared by war’s unholy flame. 

e 


He looks so little standing there—my own little son I mean, 

Sunshine gleaming on his hair—shining fresh and clean— 

But ever am I haunted by a gaze too grim and wise, 

Of that other one—my little child of Athens’ sunlit skies. 
Hughes Gargoyle 


Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Features of the Month 


HESE selections were made by 
the staff of The Blue and Gold, 
Girls High School, Brooklyn, 

New York. Miss E. Margaret Fister 
is the adviser. 
Take Up the Tongs 

There have been times in the his- 
tory of men, which men, looking back 
on that history, have since called 
golden. Such a golden age is said 
to have existed in Athens during the 
time of Pericles; in Rome, during the 
reign of Augustus. Such a golden 
age was the Renaissance which swept 
through Europe during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. But these ages 
were merely golden and thus did not 
endure. 

Our time is not golden. It is made 
of steel; it is now being purified in 
fire; and we are the welders. What- 
ever comes of this age will endure for 
a long time. It will be impossible to 
reshape it, without first melting the en- 
tire structure again in fire. Let us 
think well of this before taking up the 
tongs. 

Goldsmiths belonged to guilds. 
Welders belong to unions. On this 
job, we American welders already have 
a union—a federal union, one and in- 
divisible. But the industry is spread- 
ing, and our union is only a local one. 

Today, there does exist a federation 
of all welders and free men. It is 
called the United Nations, and it aims 
to bring decency and peace back to 
the earth and to give us all a chance 
to shape the steel of our age. It is 
up to us to take advantage of the op- 
portunity it offers to make something 
very wonderful out of our steel. We 
may now produce liberty and security 
and a measure of happiness for all 
men for a long time to come. 

The fires are lit: let us now take 
up the tongs. 

Gilda Frankel 
Blue and Gold 
Girls High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
7 7 7 
Pink Ophelia 

Ophelia the third wasn’t pink, nor 
did she in any way resemble a rose- 
bud. She was an auto—make, Pon- 
tiac; vintage, about 1927. She looked 
out-of-date in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and thirty-eight, but 
she had four wheels and took us where 
we wanted to go. That was back in 
the days when a car could hit seventy 
miles an hour on the Cross Island 
Parkway or Queens Boulevard, when 
a tire puncture traditionally necessi- 
tated profane language at the time of 
distress and a good laugh later, and 
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when eight or nine people were packed 
in a five-seater sedan, and not on ac- 
count of car-pooling, either. 

Ophelia took us all over Long 
Island. “Us” included my family 
with a few assorted relatives and 
friends thrown in. I was almost fif- 
teen years old before I knew what it 
meant to sit on a car cushion instead 
of an aunt’s ample lap. 

When spring was around the cor- 
ner, Ophelia whirled us out to our 
woods to gather moss or early bloom- 
ing plants. On one of these excur- 
sions we found the snap turtle, Peter 
the Destitute Tramp, or Pete as we 
called him. Summer found us out 
for berries and grapes. There was 
one section of woods directly behind 
a farm that had the best green grapes 
in the district. In later years we had 
to be there early to pick our quota 
because the housing project was com- 
ing close and people were inhabiting 
our territory. 

In the winter of °40, Ophelia began 
acting strangely. Her usual zip at 
starts was gone, and the rhythmic hum 
of her motor changed to a doleful 
chugging. Daddy said time was fi- 
nally settling accounts with our old 
maid, and there was nothing that we 
could do. In a few weeks she joined 
the junk heap, and, sad to say, she 
was forgotten in the fun and zest we 
had in choosing her successor. 


Loretta Blaul 
Blue and Gold 
Girls High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
ye: = 
With Commercials Getting Daffier, 
Radio Listeners Are Driven Wackier 


Something’s gone wrong with radio! 
As in the case of the proverbial 
broken record, there is now evident 
an anoying and idiotic repetition in 
radio “commercials.” Apparently the 
advertising agencies, because they have 
hit upon something which has aroused 
public interest to the extent of indig- 
nation and amused contempt, have as- 
sumed that it is also something to 
which the public wants to listen. 

The following will demonstrate 
what may happen to the poor soul 
who, more courageous than wise, at- 
tempts to listen attentively to the 
demoniac chatter dished out by radio 
announcers. And if you are inter- 
ested in following in his steps—you, 
TOO, can become an incurable!! 

Scene: A nice pleasant room, in a 
nice pleasant apartment. A nice pleas- 
ant radio program has just gone off 
the air, leaving the nice pleasant lis- 
tener with a feeling of jocular bliss. 


Suddenly, from the loud speaker 
comes a voice unequaled by any heard 
in a normal day’s course for its out- 
right asininity. The throaty baritone 
with a morbid curiosity inquires, 
“Does your breakfast taste DIF- 
ferent lately?” And then another 
voice, full of the pride noticeable in 
a parrot speaking the words for which 
it knows it will get a cracker, replies, 
“NOT if you eat DOOF, the brand- 
new cereal with the old-fashioned 
taste, and manufactured by an old- 
fashioned method, from an old-fash- 
ioned recipe!!!” 

The first imbecile then takes up the 
cry again. “Yes, friends, DOOF is 
so old-fashioned, it’s brand-new!! 
DOOF is not puffed, DOOF is not 
flaked, DOOF is not exploded by ba- 
zookas! No, friends, DOOF is not 
even cooked!!! DOOF is a right- 
from-nature product. Ready to eat, it 
is guaranteed to provide not ONE 
SINGLE vitamin which ‘independent 
scientific experiments’ have determined 
to be NOT necessary in the average 
human diet!” 

At this point, the listener flinches 
at the sound of a machine-gun, tap- 
ping out a message in Morse code: 
“BD AYBTD, BD AYBTD.” “Yes,” 
one of the happy team wil chant, 
“BD AYBTD! Buy DOOF, And 
YOU Buy the DOOFiest! And re- 
member, friends, DOOF, nature’s own 
product to relieve empty stomachs, 
malnutrition, and hunger pangs, when 
spelled backwards is F-O-O-D. So 
look for the big purple box with the 
bulging sides and the ink spots on 
the top when you buy! Stop in at 
your neighborhood grocer’s and take 
a package off his hands, and he’ll be 
your slave for life. And also remem- 
ber, friends ” BANG! Crash! 

Something is the matter with the 
listener! With a fiendish gleam in 
his eye, he has sprung out of his chair 
and has smashed the radio set to 
smithereens with one swipe of his 
hand! Now he begins to hum a little 
ditty as he strides across the room. 

“T like crispy, crunchy, tasty, toasty 

DOOF, 

Just to get some I would climb a 

roof, 

I’m as happy as can be, 

Cheadie woh, cheadie weee 
And the listener’s voice trails off into 
the distance as he steps out of the 
window of his thirtieth-floor apart- 
ment. 


” 


Andrew Rankin 
Brooklyn Technical High 
Brooklyn, New York 


a 
Kauai High School Work Program 
You have no doubt seen “Help 


Wanted—full or the 


Part-time” in 
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Indiana Press 


Association 


Holds 23rd Annual Session 


‘By WANDA MILLER 


Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


PPROXIMATELY 300 delegates 
A representing more than fifty 

Hoosier high schools and fifty 
teachers attended the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Indiana High 
School Press Association at Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana, October 
27-28. 

Heading the opening session was an 
address by Strickland Gillian, noted 
humorist, lecturer, and newspaperman 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Gillian, 
stating his belief in the preservation 
of freedom of speech and the right 
of the individual to express his views 
on the policies of the government, em- 
phasized the duties of citizenship. He 
concluded with his famous poem, “On 
Agin, Off Agin, Gone Agin, Finnigin”, 
which he wrote while a member of the 
editorial staff of the Richmond, Indi- 


ana, Palladium. 


Students divided into conferences 
during Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning to discuss various phases 
of the journalism field. Leading the 
conferences were such outstanding 
personalities as Richard Rainboldt, 
sports editor of the Kokomo Tribune, 
on “The Sporting Thing”; Sam J. 
Freeman, vice-president of L. Strauss, 
Indianapolis, “Do People Read Your 
Ads?”; Miss Helen Tangman, adviser 
of Hughes High School yearbook, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, “How Do You Make 
the All-American Team?”; Norman 
Isaacs, chief editorial writer of The 
Indianapolis News, “Bring Them Back 
to Life”; K. G. Cooley, assistant sales 
manager of S. K. Smith Company, 
Chicago, “Covering the Yearbook”; 
Alvin Orton, chief of the Associated 
Press bureau, Indianapolis, “Armed 
With Only a Pen”; Miss Marjery Shel- 
ley, of the New Castle Courier, “Can 
You Feature That?”; Bob McGill, In- 
dianapolis Star state editor, “If You 
Were the Town’s Correspondent”; 
Marc Waggener, editor of the Frank- 
lin Star, “What’s the Recipe for Re- 
porting?”; F. N. Ropkey, School Pub- 
lication Department, Indianapolis En- 
graving Company, “Are You Budget- 
ing Your Problems?”; Victor Peter- 
son, photographer, The Indianapolis 
Times, “Is That Picture Worth 10,000 
Words?”; and Mrs. Mildred Rumbolkt, 
Indianapolis, “Are You Keeping Up 
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with the Times?”. 
A NEWSCAST by Ralph Knox of 
radio station WIRE was given 
Friday evening in the college audi- 
torium. Before the broadcast Mr. 
Knox pointed out the value of news- 
paper journalism in editing radio 
news. 

The outstanding social event of the 
conference was a banquet held in the 
dining room of the Masonic Temple. 
Special banquet features included the 
presentation of “awards” to various 
schools and _ individuals; music by 
Harry Bason, pianist, and Frank Par- 
rish, tenor, Indianapolis radio artists; 
and a master of magic. 

Two informal dances, “Coke Time” 
and “Juke Box Friday Night’, were 
held in the girls’ dormitory. 

“We're going back because it’s a big 
story,” thus stated James R. Young, 
keynote speaker of the convention, 
who for thirteen years was a news- 
paper correspondent in Tokyo and in- 
terned for sixty-one days by Japanese 
military authorities and author of the 
best seller, “Behind the Rising Sun.” 

Mr. Young vividly described his life 
as a foreign correspondent, his opin- 
ions of future events soon to occur in 
the Pacific war and post-war problems 
in Japan. 

Stan McKeeman, of Elmhurst High 
School, Fort Wayne, was elected presi- 
dent of the student division in an elec- 
tion which concluded the two-day ses- 
sion. Marjorie Ray, Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, was chosen vice- 
president, with Barbara Trabue, Rush- 
ville, secretary; and Patricia Schlem- 
ner, Wabash, executive board member. 

The new president of the teachers’ 
division is Miss Kathleen Meehan, of 
Central High School, Muncie; Frank 
Baker, Anderson, vice-president; and 
Miss Mildred Foust, Warren Central 
High School, Indianapolis, secretary. 


Miss Frances Eward, retiring presi- 
dent, Greensburg, was named execu- 
tive board member. 

Harvey Jacobs, public relations di- 
rector at Franklin College, was re- 
named executive secretary of both 
groups. 


Publication Tips 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


the cost of the photograph will be 
negligible, and the engraving, or “cut”, 
will cost no more than an engraving 
of similar size of something else. 


III 


ROM time to time students and ad- 

visers have asked us for photo- 
graphic information, or why, in pre- 
paring a photo they get one result 
when they tried for another. In al- 
most every instance, the questions re- 
veal a lack of basic knowledge of pho- 
tography on the part of those seeking 
information. 

Photography is a sufhciently exact 
science to require a good basic knowl- 
edge of fundamentals if successful re- 
sults are to be obtained. This basic 
knowledge should be moderately com- 
plete and consecutive, and, while it 
need not be broad in all departments, 
since even among the professionals 
specialization in photographic techni- 
ques is a necessity, a good, clear idea 
of what he is doing, and of how his 
camera works, and, more important 
still, of why it works, is the underly- 
ing reason for the success of every 
good photographer. Such basic 
knowledge is especially necessary to 
the student photographer, since he has 
at hand neither the ready reference 
nor the assistance and consultation fa- 
cilities of the professional. 


A good source of helpful knowledge 
in all departments of photography is 
the recently published “Everybody’s 
Photo Course”, sold for twenty-five 
cents per copy by the U. S. Camera 
Publishing Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


The book contains fifteen simple 
lessons in photography, covering 
everything from the construction of 
the camera to the mounting of the fin- 
ished print. While, of course, not 
everything that will be of help in mak- 
ing good pictures is to be found in 
the book, all necessary information is 
present, and every lesson is accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large number 
of illustrations to make the text very 
clear. 

Many embryo photographers err on 
the side of eagerness, shooting film 
with sometimes wild abandon, and 
getting, as a result, pictures that could 
be, to say the least, very much im- 
proved. A careful reading of the 
above mentioned book, and a serious 
digesting .of its contents, will not only 
save film, time, money, and temper, 
but will also do much to improve the 
quality of the photography exhibited 
in the student magazine. 
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The March of Books 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Associate Professor, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN there’s a war on, all 
Americans fight. Some fight 
with flaming guns. Those who 
can’t do that fight with flaming words. 

Unquestionably our newspapermen 
have distinguished themselves. Al- 
ready twenty-four—perhaps more by 
now—have died covering war news. 
And among them, Raymond Clapper 
was one of the most distinguished. 

Raymond Clapper worked hard to 
become a great journalist. Just how 
hard he worked is told by his wife 
in Watching the World 1934-1944. 
And it’s a book student journalists 
should examine. 

Mrs. Clapper first presents the brief 
story of her husband’s life. She tells 
of his early days, his beginning as a 
newspaperman, his final success as a 
Washington columnist and radio com- 
mentator. 

Then she presents excerpts from 
his columns—many of them still time- 
ly. Various chapters take up the New 
Deal, the Republican party, World 
War II and like topics. Each reflects 


the fine reporting and clear thinking 
of an outstanding journalist. 

World War II has proved that not 
everything can be rationed. We can 
ration meat, shoes, gasoline, and life 


goes on. But once we try to ration 
truth, we risk all that our men are 
fighting for on every front. 

That’s why it’s important to under- 
stand just what control the govern- 
ment should exercise over the press, 
the radio, the screen. It’s important 
when the press is free. It’s important 
to know what newsmen can do and 
cannot do. 

Beginners in journalism as well as 
veteran newspapermen will find Frank 
Thayer’s “Legal Control of the Press” 
one of the best books to study if they 
want to understand fully the law and 
the press. 

Elementary books, of course, ex- 
amine such topics as libel, privacy, 
contempt, copyright, postal laws, and 
advertising regulation. But they do 
not go into such projects fully. Nor 
do many of them provide adequate 
background material. 

A member of the Illinois bar, Pro- 
fessor Thayer bases his book on a 
thorough knowledge of the law. A 
professor in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he knows what 
legal problems newspapermen face. 
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Hence, this book is organized on a 
very practical basis. 

“Legal Control of the Press” is 
timely. It deals with freedom of the 
press and the long struggle to acquire 
that freedom. It examines libel, giv- 
ing attention to radio defamation. 
And it provides useful appendices, 
an index, and a bibliography. 

“Newspapers unfettered and un- 
afraid insure the principles of demo- 
cratic government,” says Professor 
Thayer. And to be wholly effective, 
those who produce newspapers should 
understand their rights and responsi- 
bilities. Then, too, student journalists 
will find this a worthwhile reference 
book, one suitable for the high school 
library. 

Student journalists are interested in 
modern radio. They want to know 
more about frequency modulation, 
television, radar. Luckily, there is a 
simple and compact book that fits 
their needs. 

“Modern Radio,” written by King- 
don S. Tyler, answers the layman’s 
questions without being technical. Its 
eighteen chapters taking 238 pages 
give the beginner just the facts he 
wants without confusing him. 


Mr. Tyler, a CBS construction en- 
gineer, takes the reader into a studio. 
He explains studio design, sound ef- 
fects, microphones, the radio control 
room. He then sketches details about 
broadcasting—the transmitter, anten- 
nas, and receivers. 

Trends in radio are examined. High 
school students will be hearing more 
and more about radar and frequency 
modulation. They will find “Modern 
Radio” a helpful and interesting intro- 
duction to such fascinating subjects. 

ko * * 

More and more high schools may 
use radio in the future. Surely some 
of them will develop varied programs 
for local stations. And all students 
should know more about this medium 
of communication. 

Students and teachers interested in 
providing programs should read “Ra- 
dio Production Directing” by Albert 
Crews. It’s an intensely practical “how 
to do it” book by a man who has the 
real “know how.” 

Four major topics are considered: 
the medium and the man, the tools of 
radio production directing, general 


procedure, application of procedure. 

Once the basis has been provided, 
the second section deals with the na- 
ture of sound in radio, basic equip- 
ment in broadcasting, sound effects, 
music, and talent. 


Specific problems involved in pro- 
ducing programs based on talks, music, 
news, drama, and variety numbers are 
analyzed. Training of the production 
director, too, receives careful consid- 
eration. The appendix presents prob- 
lems which give the students a chance 
to apply the principles he has learned. 

* * * 

“Head Writing Made Easy” is a 
forty-four page booklet full of tren- 
chant advice for those who work on 


the rim. 
* ok x 


“Journey Through Chaos” by Agnes 
E. Meyer of the Washington Post 
deals with her visit to twenty-seven 
war centers. 

ee @ 

Among the contributors to “Done in 
a Day,” a collection of notable stories 
from the Chicago Daily News, is Carl 
Guldager, former student journalist 
at Englewood High School, Chicago. 

* ok * 

MARGINAL MEMOS: Required 
reading for high school editors: SRL 
Washington Poll in the October 14 
issue of Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture More than 1.2 million copies 
of Bob Hope’s “I Never Have Left 
Home” have been sold R. E. Wol- 
seley is revising his notable bibliog- 
raphy—"“The Journalist’s Bookshelf” 

More than 2.5 million copies of 
the Polyanna books have been sold. 

Harcourt, Brace is to publish a 
comprehensive history of the Negro 
press. 

Discussed in the March of Books: 

WATCHING THE WORLD 1934- 
1944. Edited by Mrs. Raymond Clap- 
per. New York: McGraw-Hill. 

LEGAL CONTROL OF THE 
PRESS. By Frank Thayer. Chicago: 
The Foundation Press, Inc.; 608 pp. 
“MODERN RADIO. By Kingdon 
S. Tyler. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace; 238 pp. 

RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECT- 
ING. By Albert R. Crews. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin; 550 pp. 


An enterprising interviewer of the 
Jackson Journal, newspaper of the 
Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, W. Va., managed to ob- 
tain an interview with Mrs. Thomas 
E. Dewey, when the candidate and his 
wife visited Charleston. Mrs. Dewey 
tactfully declined to comment on po- 


litical affairs, saying that she left that 
field to her husband. 
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The Challenge After V-Day 


A Review of a Timely Pamphlet 


‘By SIMON HOCHBERGER 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 


University of Miami 


Coral Gables, Florida 


WILL NEWSPAPERS MEET THE CHAL.- 
LENGE AFTER “V” DAY? By John S. 
Knight. Detroit, Michigan: Knight News- 
papers, Inc., 1944. 


URCHASE of the Chicago Daily 

News this fall added to the na- 

tional stature of John S. Knight, 
whose ownership of the Detroit Free 
Press, the Miami Herald, and the Ak- 
ron Beacon-Journal had already mark- 
ed him as one of the coming publishers 
of this country. As president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and as chief liason officer between 
British and American censorship in 
London for about a year, Mr. Knight 
has a point of view that well deserves 
attention from school press editors 
and advisers who are interested in the 
future of American journalism. 

The booklet “Will Newspapers Meet 
the Challenge After ‘V’ Day” is a 
copy of Mr. Knight’s address before 
the recent convention of the New 
York State Publishers Association. 


a. people’s lack of faith in the 
American press, Mr. Knight says, 
stems from the fact that before the 
first World War few newspapers were 
politically independent. Subservience 
to political parties made the editors 
“careless of the facts and the ‘sanc- 
tity’ of the news columns was reserved 
exclusively for the benefit of the can- 
didates they were supporting.” Then 
the 1920’s brought the people to greed 
for material things, to an inevitable 
cynicism about right and wrong, and 
to the submergence of principles, 
faith, and convictions. 

The newspapers of the ’20’s became 
impersonal institutions; editors lost 
their contacts with the people. As a 
consequence, when the depression 
knocked the props from under Ameri- 
can prosperity, the newspapers “failed 
utterly to realize that a social and eco- 
nomic revolution was in the making.” 
But the economic collapse brought a 
renaissance in journalism, for in the 
ten years following 1929 newspaper- 
men re-established their lost contacts 
with the people and acquired a new 
seriousness in purpose. 


Since Pearl Harbor, Mr. Knight be- 
lieves, the press has done a magnifi- 
cent job in supporting the president, 
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in exposing weaknesses on the home 
front, in backing recruiting drives, 
scrap collecting campaigns, and bond 
drives, in conforming to the national 
censorship code, and in reporting the 
war. The challenge to the press since 
our entry into the war has been suc- 
cessfully met, but what about the chal- 
lenge after V-day? Mr. Knight sees 


four aspects in this new challenge. 


HE first is the product. After 

V-day, newspapers will have to 
retain their circulation and advertis- 
ing by keeping a step ahead of com- 
peting media. This means that the 
press must be kept constantly modern. 
To achieve the people’s demand that 
newspapers be interesting and attrac- 
tive a good editorial formula is neces- 
sary. This formula calls for factual, 
accurate reporting “sufficiently elastic 
to permit good descriptive qualities 
and a show of humor where needed.” 
A second part of the editorial formula 
demands institutional integrity and 
vigor—with support of the best candi- 
dates for political offices, regardless 
of their party allegiance. 


i bine second aspect is public rela- 
tions. Newspapers can erase their 
miserable past failures in public rela- 
tions by telling the public about the 
problems of newspaper publishing— 
about newsprint rationing, about nec- 
essary subscription price increases, 
about the war censorship code. Furth- 
ermore, newspapers should answer the 
charges made by professional critics 


of the press like George Seldes. 


. commercial challenge is an- 
other part of the post-war pub- 
lishing problem. After V-day, circu- 
lation and advertising will once again 
have to be sought. The inroads made 
by radio and the potential threat of 
television will have to be offset by 
forceful presentation of proof that 
newspaper advertising gets results. 
“The radio people,” Mr. Knight de- 
clares, “have done a smooth job of 
selling and we have gone at it like 
plumbers at a grand piano.” The 
wise advertising man will encourage 
the venturesome editor who wants to 
try something new, such as depart- 
mentalizing; outmoded practices will 


have to be discarded the 


readers’ expectations. 


FINAL challenge is world free- 
dom of news. Mr. Knight pro- 
poses that freedom of the press be 
incorporated in the peace treaties so 
that newspaper correspondents will be 
guaranteed the right to send uncen- 
sored dispatches from any part of the 
world. “I should like,” he says, “to 
see each and every one of you enlist 
in the fight for equality of access to 
news at its sources in all countries by 
all properly accredited press and radio 
representatives, domestic or foreign, 
and to adequate transmission facilities 
for prompt movement of news at 
reasonable rates.” 
Here is a positive program that all 
of us can agree to. Let us hope that 
newspaper publishers will concur. 


to meet 
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want ad sections of our daily papers. 
This is one of the problems brought 
by this war with the drafting of our 
boys into the armed forces. 

These and similar ads may be found 
in our own Garden Island, for here, 
too, the manpower shortage is acute. 
Though it is not mentioned in our 
ads for help in the fields, we know 
from the appeals of the managers from 
the pineapple and sugar-cane indus- 
tries that the need for workers is 
acute. It is because of these appeals 
that Friday and Saturday are set aside 
as “Field Work Day.” The hundreds 
of man hours worked by the students 
on Friday and Saturday are vital to 
these two industries; therefore it is the 
duty of every student to do his or 
her duty to help bring the boys home 
sooner. 

Kauai High School’s work record 
last year was splendid, so let us try 
to keep up the good work and even 
better it this year. Whether a fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, or senior, 
let’s all become the “soldiers of the 
soil” and all turn out for Friday and 
Saturday work days and make Kauai 
High School 100 per cent in its con- 
tribution to the war effort. 


Ka Welo O Ka La 
Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 
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What TypeStylefor Headlines 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


Acting Director, CSPA 


VERY now and then, on looking 
over a collection of exchanges 
from other schools, some editor 

or reporter will say, “Why can’t we 
have a headline type like that?” Every 
now and then a contest judge will won- 
der just why a particular publication 
selected the headline type it is using— 
or if it “just grew”, like Topsy! 

The typography of the better met- 
ropolitan dailies is designed by pro- 
fessional experts, of course, but there 
is no reason why the student editor 
(and adviser) should not delve into 
this fascinating subject. There is much 
to learn, but the effort will be well re- 
paid by a more attractive publication 
in many instances. 

Exchange files of most schoois will 
yield several possibilities for investiga- 
tion. Perhaps the first thing ot do is 
to select several attractive publications, 
of the same number of columns and 
general page size. The great majority 
of school newspapers in the United 
States are of five-column width. 


dw first casual glance will reveal 


that the contrast between the body 
type and the headline type is either 
great or slight. A paper, may show 
heavy headlines against heavy body 
type, heavy headlines against light 
body type, or light headlines against 
heavy body type. Somewhere, in the 
course of the investigation, the staff 
will see some combination that ex- 
actly meets its tastes. It should not 
be impossible to approximate or even 
duplicate the exact contrast effect, al- 
though it should be remembered that 
the first paper to use the combination 
has some “rights” in the maitter. 

The next step, perhaps, is to visit 
the local printer and see what he can 
do about it. If he has in stock the 
type faces in the desired variety, the 
staff's worries are almost over, and 
about all that remains is to devise a 
suitable schedule and learn how to 
write headlines according to the new 
schedule. 

It is usually advisable to have the 
printer set up a number of actual 
headlines and paste the proofs in 
place over the various stories to study 
the exact effect obtained by the new 
style of type, above the body type em- 
ployed. 

Not always, however, is the task so 
simple. Furthermore, the staff that 
is content to do no more than this has 
not really learned much about head- 
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lines and headline typography. Per- 
haps the printer does not have in 
stock exactly what is wanted, but the 
staff still insists on a change. What 
next? 

If the staff does not know much 
about the subject, it should take an 
afternoon or two and do a bit of study- 
ing, for the printer will talk glibly 
about type families by name and refer 
to 30 point, 24 point, 18 point, 14 
point, Bold, Medium, Light, Regular, 
Condensed, Italic, and a few other 
terms that will leave the inexperienced 
staff in a daze. The printer may have 
a type catalog that will be of ines- 
timable assistance, if it can be bor- 
rowed, even if it does not show the 
type set up in headline style. 


HE staff should be led to examine 

some of the various type family 
characteristics, even if they will not 
recognize all of them at first. (It 
takes long familiarity to learn the ap- 
pearance of the leading families.) 
The staff should have at least a nod- 
ding acquaintance with Cheltenham, 
Bodoni, Caslon, Century, Clearface, 
Garamond, Goudy, Kennerly, and 
Memphis among the types with con- 
ventional serifs. These should be 
compared with such faces as Erbar, 
Metro, and Spartan, for example, to 
name the Linotype non-serif families 
frequently encountered. Type manu- 
factured for monotype or hand-setting 
may have characteristics similar to 
some of these, but will be known by 
different names. 

As the various type families are 
examined carefully and studied, it will 
be seen that some of them are manu- 
factured in various forms. Thus, 
Chetltenham, an old reliable from the 
turn of the century, is made in an al- 
most limitless number of styles, each 
of which retains the essential Chelten- 
ham family characteristics. Several 
of those named above are made in 
Bold (also called by some Heavy or 
Black), Medium, or Light. These al- 
ternative forms provide interesting 
possibilities for varying headline styles 
for differing purposes in the publica- 
tion; they should not be overlooked in 
the final selection to be adopted. 

In those type families made in Con- 
densed style, the letters retain their 
family traits but do not occupy as 
much space in the width of the line, a 
trait that makes them suitable for ob- 
taining a higher letter or unit count 


per line. A very few are made in Ex- 
tra Condensed, permitting an even 
higher letter or unit count. The Italic 
style should be obvious from its name; 
not much explanation is needed. 

Since the printer (and the experi- 
enced staff) is always talking in terms 
of points, it behooves the staff to have 
a thorough understanding of _ this 
simple method of measurement. 

The printer’s inch is divided, not 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and six- 
teenths, but into seventy-two parts, 
each of which is called a point. Thus, 
eighteen points means eighteen sev- 
enty-seconds of an inch. With refer- 
ence to type it means that the block 
on which the letter is cast is so many 
points in printing height on the page 
or line. (Don’t rely on measuring 
lower case letters—measure the block 
itself.) Six points is called a non- 
pareil and twelve points is called a 
pica, two terms used in measuring 
widths of typesettings on a line. Thus, 
six picas is six times twelve seventy- 
seconds or one inch. 


ee types run in certain 
standard sizes. The smallest 
that any paper would probably use is 
eight point. The next is ten point, 
the next twelve point, the next four- 
teen point, then eighteen point, then 
twenty-four point, then thirty, thirty- 
six, forty-two, forty-eight, fifty-four, 
sixty, and finally seventy-two—the last 
four being used for multiple-column 
banner heads. 

It can readily be seen that a printer 
would have to have a rather large sup- 
ply of type in any one type family to 
be able to supply all these sizes in all 
possible weights and styles. Further- 
more, not all are needed by any school 
newspaper, although it is well to se- 
lect a type family in which a wide 
range is available for constant use for 
various purposes. 

For the average school publication, 
it is not likely that a type larger than 
twenty-four point will be used on the 
usual single-column story, but if the 
type is fairly light in weight (black- 
ness) it may be well to use thirty- 
point for the largest single-column 
headlines. (The more spectacular 
papers, however, use even larger sizes 
in very black faces.) 

It should be possible to construct 
a headline schedule of great variety 
and wide flexibility using Regular and 
Condensed (width of letter), Roman 
and Italic (straight or slanted), Heavy 
and Medium (blackness of letter) in 
sizes ranging from fourteen-point 
through eighteen and _ twenty-four 
point, with a few much larger sizes 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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March of Dimes Finances 
Educational Battle Against Polio 


ACKED by millions of dimes con- 
B tributed by millions of Ameri- 
cans, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis went to war against 
poliomyelitis in 1944 on the educa- 
tional as well as on the epidemic front. 
As part of a wide program launched 
early last year to inform the public 
about polio, the latest and best infor- 
mation that medical science has to 
offer as protection against this disease 
was made available to them. That an 
expansion of this program, financed 
by March of Dimes funds, will be pos- 
sible in 1945 was expressed by Basil 
O’Connor, president of the National 
Foundation, which is making its an- 
nual appeal for funds through the 
March of Dimes, January 14-31. 


To help parents, teachers and com- 
munity leaders cope with outbreaks of 
this disease, the National Foundation 
published and distributed free of 
charge—through health offices, settle- 
ment houses, insurance companies and 
its national ofice—more than 600,000 
copies of a bulletin of helpful hints, 
“When Polio Strikes.” This bulletin 
describes the symptoms of poliomye- 
litis and indicates the necessary pre- 
cautions that should be taken. 


HUS the educational work of the 
National Foundation is being im- 
plemented by the work of parents, 
teachers and community leaders every- 
where. The National Foundation be- 
lieves that by bringing the facts about 
infantile paralysis to these groups, 
greater cooperation and efficiency will 
result in times of emergency. What 
this will mean in terms of minimizing 
the crippling effects of this disease, 
where early medical aid is the impor- 
tant factor, can be readily seen. 
Another educational medium which 
has proved its effectiveness in epi- 
demic emergencies is the radio. Last 
year, before the polio epidemic season, 
the radio department of the National 
Foundation prepared a radio script 
dealing specifically with what the pub- 
lic can do to aid local health officials 
in combatting infantile paralysis epi- 
demics. This script was used only 
in those counties actually experienc- 
ing or threatened by an epidemic sit- 
uation. When polio did strike, infor- 
mation for availing the public of the 
facts was on hand in the affected 
areas. 


Te National Foundation last year 
allocated more than $1,600,000 
for research on poliomyelitis to uni- 
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versities and hospitals to be carried 
on in the fields of virus research, 
after-effects and education. Under 
these grants many of the nation’s 
finest scientists now are trying to un- 
ravel the mysteries of infantile par- 
alysis in more than fifty institutions 
over the country. In the educational 
field, a special fund of $50,000 for 
fellowships in health education was 
set up to provide men and women 
professionally trained in public health 
work who will aid the nation’s army 
of polio fighters. 

Under the guidance of the National 
Foundation, all this work is made pos- 


sible by the money contributed by 


Americans to the annual March of 
Dimes appeals. It is hoped that this 
year even a greater amount will be 
channeled into universities and hos- 
pitals carrying on this vital research. 
Keep America strong—send your 


dimes and dollars to the White House. 


Poetry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Then I will make me a song unsung 
Silver and sad and wild and young: 
So to remember till I am spent, 
For I will not go back the way I 

went 
(Lest someone hurry after me, 
Find the gate and build a key, 
Call the world to come and see, 
And charge a large admission 
fee). 
Quarterly, 


College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelel, New York 


Have You Sent in Your Essays? 


How a Dane Saved 


4 Million Americans! 


NE of the world's greatest bene- 
factors was Einar Holboell, 
Danish postal clerk. 


Asheworked long hourssorting Christ- 
mas mail, he thought of a way to put 
it to work for humanity ... and in 1904 
started the sale of Christmas Seals 
to combat tuberculosis. Introduced 
in America in 1907, the Seals have 
helped cut the T.B. death rate 75%, 
have helped save 4,000,000 lives! 


But T.B. still kills more people between 
Sand 45than any other disease. Your 
dollarsare urgentlyneeded now.Send 
in your contribution today — please. 


Irs 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in 
the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS 


SEALS! 


You have until Christmas to enter articles on the Christmas Seal published 


by your paper or magazine. 
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Short Story Writing 


(Continued from Page 5) 


when worked over with the proper 
imagination. The episode related in 
the story need not be true but it must 
sound real and interesting to the read- 
ers. An event does not have to be 
presented as it happened. Any bud- 
ding author should feel at liberty to 
present it as it might have happened 
if it would make better reading. The 
main thing is to present a problem, 
solve it in a plausible fashion keep- 
ing the reader always in suspense as 
to outcome. And all this must be ac- 
complished with an eye focused on 
dramatic effect and brought within the 
scope of a limited space of time, cen- 
tering around as few characters as 
possible. To round the story out, the 
writer should have an underlying idea 
or theme in mind which acts as a uni- 
fying force driving him on to his cli- 
max and culminating the tale on a 
satisfying note. 

To illustrate the points outlined any 
one interested could examine the fol- 
lowing true adventure to ascertain if 
it has short story possibilities. On a 
sultry summer day, three girls and one 
boy went boating on a lake where 
storms rose quickly. In shifting row- 
ing positions, the girl rower lost her 
oar. In the meantime a storm was 
gathering from the west. To compli- 
cate matters one of the girls in the 
party was just recovering from a ner- 
vous breakdown. 

With imagination, thought and in- 
genuity what a dramatic creation 
could be made from this incident. It 
has the elements of a short story since 
there is a singleness of plot and set- 
ting, few characters, and the unifying 
element of level-headedness holding 
it together. The hero is faced with a 
problem which he must overcome in 
a plausible manner; this problem is 
further complicated by the nervous 
characteristic of one of the characters. 
Any summer colony might furnish the 
background to have these young people 
meet in a natural way and a friend- 
ship develop. To intensify the inter- 
est, the reader may be made conscious 
of a special relationship between the 
hero and one of the girls; the rela- 
tionship should be perfectly apparent 
at the end of the story. The clever- 
ness of the author in character por- 
trayal will determine how far the re- 
lationship has progressed. When the 
party is brought safely to shore, the 
climax has been reached and the story 
ends. No anticlimax is needed in 
which the hero is awarded a Carnegie 
medal by the mayor of the town for 
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his bravery. To prolong a story once 
the point is made is only to dull its 
luster and weaken its interest. 


INALLY, every young writer 

should remember to stay close to 
his own background in searching for 
material for any type of fiction writ- 
ing. The point is to make that back- 
yard of his such an interesting spot 
that people will want to read about it. 
The author of “Seventeenth Summer,” 
when only twenty years old, produced 
last year a best seller which has gone 
into its tenth printing. Because she 
wrote about things she knew well as 
only young people could write them, 
Maureen Daly has been declared a 
“literary great” by critics. At sixteen, 
she brought forth a short story called 
“Sixteen” that made history in that it 
was included in the O’Henry collec- 
tion for that year. Every boy or girl 
has the material to make literary his- 
tory if he will but use it. 

Sixteen and seventeen are such de- 
lightful years to be living. They are 
filled with days of “doing things” and 
“going places.” Why do not young 
people let others share those thrilling 
party days; the rides in the old jalopy 
(before gas was rationed and boys 
were at a premium); the hilarious 
times on the skating rink; the cheer- 
ing times on the football grid and the 
basketball court. They are theirs ex- 
clusively; and, each has a dramatic 


moment that with a little culling could. 


produce a “best seller.” 

As his fiction characters begin to 
move around in his story their appear- 
ance should work out naturally and 
easily into the development. Since in 
real life, one makes his observation 
of the people he meets in a gradual 
process so, too, should book characters 
be observed. Solid descriptive read- 
ing often provokes the reader who is 
anxious to hurry on to the dramatic 
action. An author should always re- 
member that the characters he creates 
are his; he must believe in them; he 
must allow them to keep a firm hand 
on the plot. 

All»young people in the interesting 
teen age should open wide their eyes 
and observe the world in which they 
live. It is too “full of a number of 
things” to let them slip unobserved 
into oblivion. They should be made 
to live again in the magic phrases of 
a short story that will bring joy to a 
reading public and to the author the 
thrill and satisfaction that can come 
only to those who see their literary 
production live on a printed page. 


What Type Style 
(Continued from Page 14) 


reserved for banner headlines. 


H® follow some suggestions for 
a schedule based on one single 
type family, using selected elements 
of those listed in the preceding para- 
graph. The type the author has in 
mind is actually Bernhard Gothic, a 
handset type with no serifs, somewhat 
similar to Metro, to which it could be 
easily adapted. 

The No. 1 head is thirty-point Con- 
densed Roman Medium, three lines. 
The No. 2 head is twenty-four-point 
Condensed Roman Medium, and the 
No. 3 head is eighteen-point Con- 
densed Roman Medium. The No. 4 


head, for short stories, is fourteen- 


point Regular Roman Heavy. The last 
three named are two lines each. For 
the No. 5 head, for very short items, 
only one line of fourteen-point Regu- 
lar Roman Heavy is used. These five 
provide all the variation needed for 
single-column stories, except on the 
editorial page, where Medium Italics 
and Medium Roman are the general 
style, although variations are possible 
and at times permitted. 

For two-column heads, a number of 
choices are available. The standard 
is thirty-point Regular Roman Medium, 
three lines, which can be reduced to 
two if suitable for the effect desired. 
The same size in Condensed Roman 
Medium produces another effect, when 
used. Twenty-four-point Regular 
Roman Heavy lends considerable em- 
phasis in certain places on the page, 
in either one, two, or three lines, but 
it tends to create black spots that get 
plenty of attention. 

Two lines of twenty-four-point Reg- 
ular Roman Medium look well in mid- 
dle columns or at the bottom of the 
page, while reducing this to eighteen- 
point for certain items is also satis- 
factory. Regular Italics Medium is 
used for feature stories requiring two- 
column headlines. 

All this may seem rather technical 
to the beginner, but in a short time 
even the veriest tyro can begin to get 
typographical effect that are very 
much to the advantage of the appear- 
ance of the page. 

The printer will undoubtedly be 
glad to produce a_ publication of 
which both he and the school can be 
proud. He will undoubtedly be glad 
to extend intelligent help and criticism 
during the process of experimentation, 
and will be willing, within reason, to 
set up samples, run off proofs, and 
offer suggestions when the sample 
headlines are pasted above the body 
type of several stories on the printed 
page. 
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Now on Sale! 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Part I Interpreting Journalistic Media Unit 14 The Editorial 
The Media 15 Reviews and Criticism 


Unit Historical Background 16 Special Columns 
: The Editing Process 
The Newspaper 


The Menssine 17 Copy Reading 

The Radio 18 Headline Writing 

The Advertisement Part III Mechanics of Publication 
The Media and Society: Their 19 Technical Instructions 


ae 20 Proof Reading 
Public ge 21 Illustrations 
Propagan a . ; I. Selecting 
Limitations of Freedom of Expression : 
II. Reproducing 


— aa i 22 Plotting the Dummy 
Part II Journalistic Writing and Editing 23 Printing 


Principles and Techniques Part IV Supervising Student Publications 
Sources and Coverage 
24 The Staff 


The News Story a = 
The Sports Story 25 Economics of Publishing 
I : 1. Advertising 


The Interview and the Speech II. Circulation 
The News-Feature 26 The Yearbook 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








Your Publication Should Enter 


Twenty-first Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines 


NEWSPAPERS—January 10, 1945 MAGAZINES—February 1, 1945 
All Elementary School Publications—January 10, 1945 


Special Contests Include...Typographical. Handset...Lithographic _. Literary 
Fashion Column ..All-Columbian Awards for special phases of publication work. 


1945 NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE CONTEST RULES 


1. School newspapers and magazines, printed, typed, duplicated, multigraphed, hand-written or otherwise 
published, may be entered in the Contest, provided they are the work of students. 


2. Each publication entry must be accompanied by a special Entry Form provided for the purpose. Extra 
copies may be had on application. 


3. One publication only may be entered on an Entry Form. 

4. Special editions—editions other than the regular issue—will not be judged in the Contest. 

5. Mail publications FLAT. Affix to package an envelope carrying first-class postage in which Entry Form 
and fees (check or money order) are included. If outside Continental United States, please use Money Order or 
Continental Bank Check. 

6. The fee for each publication is Four Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50). This includes membership in the 
Association, rating of the publication, publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a subscription to The School 
Press Review, official journal of the CSPA (eight times during the school year), beginning with the April, 1945, 
issue, which carries complete reports of the Twenty-first Annual Contest and Convention and the list of placings 
and awards. Fifty Cents (50c) may be added to the entry fee, making a total of Five Dollars ($5), to enroll 
the adviser as a member of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Most advisers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

7. If acknowledgement of the receipt of the publication is desired, enclose self-addressed postal card; other- 
wise none will be made until final report at Convention. 

8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1944, through the 
last issue before Christmas, 1944, not later than January 12. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of 
each issue.) 


9. MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1944, through Janu- 
ary, 1945, not later than February 1. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of each issue on January 10.) 


10. The announcements of placements will be made during the annual Convention, March 22, 23, 24, 1945, 
and the score sheets and awards will be mailed to members as soon as possible after the Convention. 


DEADLINES—Newspapers, January 10; Magazines, February 1; All Elementary Publications, January 10. 
Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed about December 15. 


~ 


For further information, write 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





